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THE GRECIAN GOLDSMITH. 

By John W. Miles. 

IT is somewhat difficult for the modern world 
to understand the universal appreciation for 
the beautiful in art that characterized the Grecian 
people at the zenith of their glory. Their love for 
the pure and good in both form and decoration 
seemed to provide them with an additional sense, 
inherent and keenly susceptible, rejecting the 
false and accepting the true with unerring dis- 
crimination. They were a race of artists, divided 
only into two classes — the artists of production 
and the artists of appreciation — the one striving 
zealously for rewards of glory and honor, and the 
other bestowing with no uncertain hand such 
meeds of praise as might be fairly won. 

Art in its highest sense formed a large part of 
both their religious and secular life, and that not 
for a few but for all. Under these circumstances 
the lines of demarkation 



"either to state a true thing or to adorn a 
serviceable one," but a serviceable thing naturally 
came before adornment. 

The second consideration of the artist gold- 
smith was that of form, wherein were displayed a 
great portion of their pure artistic taste. In 
objects designed for special purposes and bounded 
by arbitrary lines like the ornaments of chariots 
or armor, the freedom of the artist was necessarily 
restricted, butf where no such obstacles occur, we 
find form pervaded with one principle, in varia- 
tions as numerous as they are beautiful. This was 
the principle of the oval. Ovoid forms were 
clearly recognized as those through which nature 
produces her most charming effects. It is seen in 
the leaf, the bud, the flower, and, indeed, the 
"human form divine" exhibits few lines that do 
not belong to this class from the eye and face to 
the oval arm and curving trunk and legs. 

If, therefore, we examine carefully the classic 
vase, we find not only the oval or segments of the 
oval plainly defined en masse, but also in the 
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■with which we moderns 
are pleased to separate 
the different arts became 
obliterated. The archi- 
tect employed the chisel 
of the sculptor in rich 
metopes and entabla- 
tures, the painter orna- 
mented the vases of the 
potter and the goldsmith, 
in turn, skillfully adorn- 
ed the most beautiful 
conceptions of the sculp- 
tor. With the establish- 
ment of such intimate 
relations the art workers 
in gold and silver held 
rank with the highest, 
even if the most noted 
sculptors were not them- 
selves familiar with gold- 
smithing — a reasonable 
presumption when we re- 
member the composition 
of the most famous works 
of Phidias, Praxitiles and 
other famed statuaries. 

Occupying, therefore, 
a position equal to the 
most talented artists of 
that remarkable age, the 
work of the Grecian gold- 
smith deserves the most 
careful consideration and 
study, embodying, as it 
does, methods and prin- 
ciples of vital importance 
to art, and breathing 
some of the finest con- 
ceptions possible to hu- 
manity. An exhaustive 
review of these princi- 
ples would require vol- 
umes, but some of the 
most prominent may be 
given as derived from 
the relics and illustra- 
tions that have been pre- 
served. 

The primal principle 
that actuated the Gre- 
cian artist in the precious 
metals appears to have 
been the practical one of 
usefulness. That there 
were exceptions to this 
must be admitted, for 
the jewelry that often 
adorned their statues as 

well as their persons, and the extensive use of gold 
in such works as that of the Olympian Jupiter are 
facts too clearly established for denial. But the 
production of objects for mere ornamentation bore 
a small proportion to those destined for more defi- 
nite purposes, especially after the spoils of the 
long Persian war had enriched their store of the 
precious material. Magnificence there might have 
been, but it was a magnificence too well tempered 
with taste ever to descend to mere ostentation. 
Beds and thrones were made of gold, but the beds 
were slept in and the thrones sat upon, both 
serving a useful purpose, while such articles as 
vases, cups and the smaller objects of household 
ware need no reminder of their practical employ- 
ment. Yet, while the greater part of these pro- 
ductions belong to the realm of practicality, there 
was no subservience of art to use or of use to art. 
An equality of appropriateness constantly prevailed 
while the two objects upon which the vitality of 
art depends and which has been so tersely ex- 
pressed by Buskin was never forgotten by them, 



Speaking of that exquisite poem, "The Burial 
of Sir John Moore," the lecturer stated that as 
originally written there were two additional 
verses. These verses he read and they were found 
to be fully equal to their companions, but the 
poet, with the keen sense of an artist, unhesitat- 
ingly suppressed them and thus rendered his work 
immortal. Beautiful as they might be they were 
two too many, and the salvation of the poem de- 
pended upon stopping at the rfght place although 
it entailed a sacrifice. The early Egyptians 
endeavored to express majesty and dignity by 
immensity, but the Greeks, with a more highly 
cultivated and sagacious judgment, attained the" 
same result in simplicity and without the sacrifice 
of beauty. 

Grecian plate was the production solely of the 
hand and eye, for, though there are evidences of 
die work still extant, they are confined to dress 
ornaments and very small pieces. The potter 
certainly had his wheel, but the tools of the gold- 
smith appear to have been simply the hammer 
and the graver. If, there- 
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minutest detail and woven in and out with a 
skillful avoidance of circles and angles. Not that 
either the straight line or the circle were abso- 
lutely abandoned, for that could hardly be pos- 
sible, but that they served as a background or as 
an auxiliary, magnifying by contrast the superior 
graces of the oval. 

But the most delightful element in the forms 
of Grecian plate is its unpretentious simplicity. 
The' artist having created his lines in natural 
restful symmetry, perceived too thoroughly the 
limits of elegance to destroy the beauty of his 
production by excess. There was no overweight 
of conflicting thought in his effort but rather a 
finished and consistent example of a perfect con- 
ception. If he knew when and where to begin, he 
, also understood that more important canon of art 
of when and where to stop. A trite illustration of 
this principle was once given in a lecture by the 
late Bayard Taylor, which, although applied to 
the art of poetry, belongs equally to the art of 
design. 



fore, true art requires the 
companion attributes of 
conception and execution, 
the performances of the 
Grecian artist in gold 
must have, perforce, 
ranked with all that was 
highest and best in art. 

I have no desire to 
detract one iota from 
modern skill, but if it re- 
quires genius to design 
can we expect that the 
delicate shades of thought 
which genius has embod- 
ied in its conception shall 
be fairly represented by 
senseless machinery ? 

With the Greek the 
mind conceived and the 
obedient hand wrought 
the inspiration into tang- ' 
ible form. Thus we per- 
ceive all that the artist 
intended to express, and, 
in his work, comprehend 
precisely the limits of his 
ability. 

Duplicates were un- 
doubtedly common, but 
bearing the same rela- 
tionship to the original 
as the three (I believe 
there are three) copies of 
Power's Greek Slave 
bears 'to the first statue. 
A truth that cannot sur- 
vive repetition is of little 
value, and copies of art 
work produced by the 
same hand as the primal 
conception (as copies of 
the Greek Slave were 
produced) must certain- 
ly breathe the same 
thoughts. It is this per- 
fect- union of mind and 
hand that renders Greek 
work so intelligible to us. 
It will be remembered 
that Grecian art, shadow- 
ed to its death by sub- 
servience to the libidin- 
ous and dissipated Bo- 
man, was followed by 
the art of Byzantium 
when colored enamels and 
settings of rare and pre- 
cious gems endeavored to 
disguise the cumbersome and uncouth forms. But 
the Greek goldsmith was too complete an artist to 
debase his products with such inappropriate and 
barbaric display. Estimating more accurately the 
beauty of the natural colors of gold and silver, he 
found no tint that could augment its attractive- 
ness and presumably held ornamentation of this 
character to be degrading to the precious material 
itself. In brief, the goldsmiths of Greece so loved 
their art and so thoroughly devoted themselves to 
it that they had no time to attempt "painting 
the lily." 

The works of such men are our instructors. 
Based upon the principles they teach lies what- 
ever of true and perfect art we have, but until 
the restless demand for something new shall abate 
our modern artists, overworked and underappreci- 
ated, will hardly be able to emulate the achieve- 
ments attained by the Grecian goldsmith. 



Terra cotta, sage and dark browns are favor- 
ite colors in turcoman carpets. 
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